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TO MR, RICHARD CARLILE, LONDON. 


Sir, Manchester, Nov. 24, 1825. 
Tus following is a reply to some observations calling in question 
the real existence of Jesus Christ, contained in “ The Republi- 
can,” dated Friday, Oct. 14, 1825. I expect that you will either 
publish in **‘ The Republican,” or rejeet, the whole and every part 
of this reply. You have long been clamorous for opponents. 
have thought it my duty to expose the errors and falsehoods of 
which you have been guilty in the paper above alluded to. On 
this point, therefore, you have an opponent. But from opposing 
you on this subject I shall not hold myself bound to discuss with 
you whatever established truth you may choost to impugn. The 
reason is, I have not time; nor, indeed, can I permit myself at 





present to be led from this particular subject to the defence of - 


the evidences of Christianity in general. They are before the 
public, and it is well for every one if he studies them before he 
renounces human nature’s best solace and support. My aim is 
to destroy your conjectures. This once effected, the evideirces 
of Christianity retain their former power. I am not to prove 
what is already certain, but to confute groundless suppositions or 
flimsy argumentation. In perusing this paper you will find your- 
self charged with error and falsehood. The first is in many cases 
venial. But whether or not the errors of which you are con- 
victed are of this nature must be left to the decision of our readers. | 
If 1 am to suppose you .a man of learning, many of your errors 
are most reprehensible;—if not, still you cannot be free from 
blame, because in some instances the means of correct informa- 
tion were easily accessible. I most deeplyregret, that I have 
been constrained to charge you with falsehoog, but | believe that 
you are guilty; I must call things by their proper names, the 
claims of truth are paramount. 1 can scarcely flatter myself that 
my reply is free from error. It has been written in great haste. 
Yet | have endeavoured to make it correct, and given you and 
your readers the opportunity to verify my statements.” Greatly 
as I detest the principles which have immured you in a dungeon, 
I still more deploré your unbappy state of mind, ‘‘ without God, 


without hope in the world.” Wishing you, with all my heart, a_ 


* By reference to standard authorities. 
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speedy liberation both of mind and body,# proceed to animaclvert 
on your arguments. 

You attempt from the circumstance that the two words Jesus 
Christ are synonymous, to prove that the history of Jesus is a 
fable. I deny both your premises and conclusion. The words 
are not synonymous, and it is a pity that you should undertake 
to write about that of which you manifestly know nothing of your 
own personal knowledge. 

The word Jesus is derived from a Hebrew root which signifies 
to save: the word Christ from a Greek root which signifies to 
anoint. The word from which Jesus is derived does not mean to 
anoint, nor does the word from which Christ is derived, signify 
to save. Jesus means the saviour, Christ the anointed. They 
are not therefore convertible words: they have each a peculiar 
meaning and cannot be synonymous.*' So much for your pre- 
mises. I do not intend any lengthened remarks on the philolo- 
gical puerilities which follow. One specimen of your erudition 
shall suffice. ‘‘ The word Joseph ¢you say) I take to be a varia- 
tion of the same word” (Jesus). What do you mean by “ I take?” 
Do you mean I suppose? You ought not to have written unless 
you knew. Supposition is not admissible where certainty can be 
obtained by investigation. But the absurdity of supposition is 
still more apparent when it is employed to bewilder and mislead 
the ignorant in matters of primary importance. Joseph then be 
it known to you, sir, is derived from a Hebrew word which signi- 
fies to add, to increase, and is not, therefore, a variation of the 
same word Jesus. Nowfor yourconclusion. Because these two 
words Jesus Christ are synonymous, “ therefore such a name 
had never been adopted by those who understood the meaning of 
both words. It is a tautology which no people ever adopted in 
the way of title.” How know you this? Where are your argu- 
ments? Am I[ to yield a willing assent to the dictum of Mr. 
Carlile? Be it so in this matter. Your next words contain your 


* See Simonis Lexicon, and Schluisner on the words. 


* In other parts of the Republican, I have distinctly stated, that Jesus 
signified Saviour and Christ Anointed, and having so done, I did not think 
it necessary to be precise in the repetition in No. 15. But I maintain that 
the words are synonymous, that though one expresses saviour and the other 
anointed, their applications were and are similar. The Jews referred to a 
chosen person among them, or to come among them, to a captain or leader, 
by the word Jesus or Messiah, and the Greeks used the word Christ for the 
same distinction. The words are, therefore, in fact, in sense, and in com- 
mon application, the same; as much alike in meaning and reference as the 
Latin word Dur, and the English word General. Nor does the reference 
to a similarity of the Christian with the surname in this country, at this 
time. affect the argument. With us, they are long established names, and 
were not doubled when first used as aname; for the hero of the New Tes- 
tament, the words Jesus Christ are claimed as a new name, avame not com- 
mon with other persons. R. C. 
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refutation, “ Except a few names among ourselves.” It is not 
true then, on your own showing, that “no people,” &c. And if 
some people have, why not the Jews? After this manner of argu- 
mentation, you would blot thousands out of existence; you would 
persuade all the William Williams’s, the John Johns, the Thomas 
Thomson’s, that they are only shadows of men, *“ names of 
heroes of fable.” We shall next be told, that Alexander, that is, 
the great, the powerful man, was a fabulous personage, because 
there is a tautol in his name. Cato the censor, that is the 
wise, the grave, will be transmuted into an airy nothing. Efas- 
mus, Desiderium Erasmus, the first Latin, the second Greek, 
both synonymous, meaning the beloved: Erasmus will be denied 
a local habitation and a name. Nay, this great globe itself, be- 
cause it is called a sphere, and an orb, the first Greek, the second 
Latin, both signifying that which is round, shal! vanish at your 
magic touch, and leave not a wreck behind. I had no idea 
before that Mr. Carlile’s love of matter would lead him to so 
great an extinction of life.» But to be serious I am really asto- 
nished how any man that has the Jeast pretensions to rationality 
can imagine that the mere circumstance of a person’s having a 
name composed of two synonymous words can DISPROVE his real 
existence. The state of the case is simply this. Jesus was the 


name of our saviour, and Christ a surname descriptive of his. 


office, being equivalent to Messiah: so that Jesus Christ, .or 
Jesus the Christ, means Jesus the Messiah. Thus John, the 
precursor of Jesus, is called John Baptist, or John the Baptist, 
from the rite by which he initiated his followers; and Scipio was 
surnamed Africanus, from the conquest of Carthage; and Carlile, 
the atheist, from his attempt to undermine all religion.* 


* A passage of Dr. Priestley’s occurs to my memory, which will serve 
much more effectually than any thing I can sey, to show the absurdity of 
such proofs as that on which I have now been animadverting. 

‘¢ As it is in vain to use any argumentation on so plain a subject, I shall 
endeavour to illustrate M. Volney’s (Mr. Carlile’s) curious reasoning, by 
putting a similar case. There exists a sect of Christians called Ca/vinists. 
Now a person who was a stranger to them, but knew that the word was 
derived from the Latin calvus, which signifies bald, might imagine they 
were so called from cutting off their hair. But another person, knowing 
no more of Latin than M. Volney probably does of Greek, but having a 
smattering of English might suppose that Calvin was derived from the 
word calf, and conclude that the Calvinists were so called from their wor- 
shipping a calf in imitation of the ancient Egyptians. And there would be 
just as mach of truth or probability in this, as in M. Volney’s supposition, 
that Christianity is an allegorical worship of the sun. Dean Swift’s inge- 
nious dissertation to prove the antiquity of the English language, in which 
he derives Jupiter, from Jew Peter ; Archimedes, from Hark ye maids; and 
Alexander the Great, from all eggs uuder the grate ; is exactly of a-piece 
with these curious etymologies ot M. Volney: but witl this difference, that 
the Dean was in jest; whereas M. Volney is in serious earnest.” 

Priestley’s Works, by Rutt, vol. xvii. p. 16. 
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Your next proor that the story of Jesus is a fable is derived 
from your assertion, that ‘‘ the names of the disciples of Jesus 
are all Grecian.” Here again you confute yourself. You grant 
that there was one Jewish name among them, Levi, whence these 
contradictions? Now ali are of Grecian origin: Now one is of 
Hebrew. It is true, you say, that this was a second or adopted 
name. Still it is a name. Though Richard is your second or 
adopted name, it does not cease to constitute an essential part of 
the name of that man who is called Richard Carlile. * 

it will be worth our while to enquire into the truth or falsehood 
of your assertion. It may be thus expressed when corrected. 
All the names except one of the disciples of Jesus are of Grecian 
origin. A disciple, says Johnson, is a scholar, You say then; 
the names of all the scholars of Jesus, of all who acknowledged 
him as a master and submitted to his.teachings are of Grecian 
origin.® In making your assertion you have laid the appeal to 
tiie books ofthe New Testament. In them we read of the names* 
Zaccheus, Barnabas, Lazarus, Cleophas, Judas (uot Iscariot), 
Ananias, Sapphira, Tabitha, Mary. These you are informed, are 
not of Greek but Hebrew origin. But you may have mistaken 
the meaning of the word disciple, intending the apostles of Jesus. 
Among these then we find derived from the Hebrew language, 
the names Simon, James (the same as Jacob), John, Lebbeus, 
Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew, James (the son of Alpheus).* 
This it must be confessed has very much the appearance of con- 
victing aman either of gross ignorance or wilful falsehood.‘ After 
this exposure we are justified in demanding the proof of another 
of your assertions. ‘‘ We are told that all his (Jesus’s) disciples 
were Jews.” Who has given you this information? What author? 
We expect from you his name, the title of his work, the page 
where the information is to be found, or we shall hold that you 
fabricated this hardy assertion as a basis for your subsequent 
falsehood. Even if you had succeeded in proving that the names 
of the disciples of Christ ‘‘ were all Grecian,” you would still be 
far from having shown that the disciples themselves were Grecian. 
The Jews for along time previous to the destruction of Jerusalem 


* There is no contradiction in my paragraph. Mr. Beard has taken a 
sentence without its context. I make an exception to a statement; he 
takes the statement without the exception and denies it. 

R. Cc. 


* By the word disciple, in the gospel sense, nothing more is understood 
than the twelve named as his immediate and constant followers. So Mr. 
Beard may take the benefit of his quibble; for a quibble it is. He, and 
every one acquainted with the Christian gospels, could not have doubted 
as to my meaning in using the word disciple. R.-C. 

* Neither the one nor the other. Let Mr. Beard shew either of ‘the 
names in the canonical books of the Old Testament, the only Hebrew 
records. R. C. « 
* See Schleusner Lexicon, N.T. on the words. t Schleusner. 
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were dispersed abroad throughout the civilized world, and it was 
a custom with them to exchange their Hebrew for a Grecian 
name when they left their native country. 

You go ou to say, “ we have another ell that their first preach- 
ers of Christianity were all Grecian.” Well, su posing that they 
were all Grecian, that does not prove “ that. the story of Jesus 
was of Grecian origin, ” The first preachers of Christianity in 
England were Italians; had therefore the Christian religion its 
origin in Italy ? Nor is this assertion of yours at all more weighty 
when applied to the establishment of your leading proposition, 
the non-existence of Jesus Christ. Grant that the disciples 
were Greeks. Is every thing fabulous that is récotienendtetl I 
Greeks, by men renowned in arts and arms? It is in vain that 
yourefer me to the fables of the heroic age of Grecian history, as 
a proof of their talents in invention. It is not the heroic ages of 
which we are talking. You have fixed the time of the fabrication 
of Christianity about 30 years after the destruction of Jerusalem; 
a period of great intellectual exertion, of great inquiry, a period 
of “ criticism.”+ Ifyou reply that Christianity is telated by our 
books to have taken its rise in a conntry where Greeks were not 
found. I again deny the assertion and affirm that Greeks and 
8 omans abounded throughout the east.t If then you had estab- 
lished your point, proved that the disciples were Grecian, it were 
sufficient to reply that Jesus selected them in preference to Jews 
for the propagation of his religion.§ But now as to other matter 


* Michaelis’ Introduction, vol. iii. part 1. p. 202. 
+ Priestley’s Works, vol. xvii. p. 122.—Rutt’s edition. 
} Prideaux’s Connection, vol. ili. passim, Joseph. against Apion, b. 1. c. xii. 

§ To shew you how well grounded is your belief “ that there was never 
a genuine convert to the Christian religion,” how well authorized you are 
in ascribing to Christianity, a “ Grecian origin,” I subjoin a quotation or 
two from your friend Celsus. By the bye, 1 am not sure that there is not 
provided a loop-hole in the word “genuine.” But you cannot escape by 
this passage. The sole question is, were there Jewishconverts? Motives 
we Cannot appreciate. 

Celsus introdaces his Jew, thus addressing the Jewish believers, “ What 
ailed you, feliow-citizens, that ye left the law of your country,and , seduced 
by him to whom we spake just now, you have deserted us to go to anv- 
ther name and another way of living.” Again, “ when we had taken and 
punished him who led you about like brute beasts, you have notwithstand- 
ing, forsaken the law of your country. How can you begin upon our sacred 
books, and afterwards disregard them, when you have no othet foundation 
but our law ?” 

“The Hebrews,” he says, “ were originally Egyptians,’ and owed their 
rise to a sedition from the rest of that people, so some Jews im the time of 
Jesus, made a sedition against the body of the people of the Jewish nation, 
and fyllowed Jesus.” Further he calls Jesus “the man of Nazareth,” 


* What proof has Celsus that the Hebrews were originally Egyptians? 
ba proof beyond the books of the Jews that they were = “ in 
gypt! 
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contained in your last proof. Really, Mr. Carlile, you are a 
most unfortunate man in the way of assertion. The book intitled 
Toldoth Jeschu is not as you most learnedly affirm an avowed 
Jewish production of the 2d century, but in the words of Dr, 
Lardner, ‘‘ a modern work, written in the 14th or 15th century, 
and is throughout from beginning to the end, burlesque and 
falsehood.” + You are very kind, however, to permit us to have 
this ancient document. But we will not trouble you, for it is not, 
as you imply, a work in favour of Christianity, 

You continue, ‘< besides this there has not been handed down 
tousa single Christian document in the language of Jesus and his 
pretended “Jewish disciples?” And what if there has not? This 
will not disprove the existence of Christ. Do you believe in the 
existence of Lycurgus, Zoroaster, Pythagoras? Refer me to the 
documents handed down to us written by them or their contem- 
poraries in the language which they severally spoke. Our Sax- 
on and Norman Kings would be all annihilated by you, because 
they have had the misfortune to have their existence and their 
deeds recorded in Latin. { wonder you do not turn the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem into an allegory, the doctrines of the Jewish 
sects into old wives’ fables, because both are recorded in Greek 
instead of Hebrew. But now again as to facts, Pray, Sir, do 
you know the language in which Jesus and his disciples spoke or 
are said to have spoken? About this I must be allowed to doubt, 
though your assertions are so positive. It was not the Hebrew. 
That had ceased to be a spoken language from the time of the 
return from the Babylonish Captivity. A dialect of this 
called the Aramean, and the Greek and Roman languages were 
those which were chiefly spoken in Judea. Now what do you 
mean by a Christian document? One of those books which con- 
stitute the New Testament? If so, it happens that we have the 
whole of the New Testament transmitted to us in a dialect most 
closely similar to that which Jesus spoke. I allude to the New 


says, it is but a few years since he delivered this doctrine, who is now rec- 
koned by the Christians to be the son of God,” speaks of him “as the first 
author of this sedition,” and reproaches him with being a “‘ carpenter,” and 
with his being born “in a Jewish village,” testifies to the progress which 
Christianity had made thus early (186, Mosheim.) “ At first (he says) they 
the Christians) were few in number, and then they agreed. But being in- 
creased and spread abroad, they divide again and again, and every one will 
have a party of his own; which is what they were disposed to of old.’* 
But I forget that my object is only to confute and not to prove. For con- 
futation surely here is more thanenough. I leave Mr. Carlile to battlethe 
matter with his Deistical associate Celsus. 

* Lardner, vol. 4, 113, &c. 
+ Lardner, vol. xiv. y. 524, note c. 4to. 
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ae | have not made Celsus an authority for. any thing in ** The Repub- 
lican.” Positively, we have none of his writings; for, in such a matter, I 
bave no confidence in Origen’s extracts. R. C. 
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Testament in Syriac, a language spoken in one part of Palestine 
while the Aramean was spoken in another.* 

But the very Greek in which also we have the books of the 
New Testament is the strongest confutation of your supposition. 
It never, Sir, would have been written by Grecians. It is absurd 
to say ** the ‘language i is barbarous and therefore the work of illi- 
terate men.” The language is barbarous and therefore not the 
work of illiterate Greeks. The very term barbarous proves my 
point. We do not speak of illiterate Englishmen writthg barbar- 
ous but éncorrect English. They are foreigners that write barbar- 
ous English. So in the New Testament; the Greek is barbarous 
and therefore the production of foreigners. The faults are not 
such as an illiterate native would commit writing in his vernacu- 
lar tongue : but such as would attach to a foreigner and that 
foreigner a Jew. The faults are not vulgarisms, inaccuracies of 
style,gsolecisms ; ; but the clothing of Hebrew ideas and phraseolo- 
gy in Greek letters. In aword, I assert, inagreement with the 
most learned authorities on this subject, | assert and chailenge 
you fo the disproof, that the language in which the books of the 
New Testament are written proves that these books originated in 
Judea before the destruction of Jerusalem. At no later period 
could the peculiar language we find in them have been written’t 

But from affirming that there has not been handed down to us 


a single document in the language of Jesus. You proceed per . 


saltem to say ‘ that all the Gospels, all the Epistles, and all the 
Revelations were written in the Greek Language.” Now incon- 
tradiction to this, I beg to inform you that learned men have 
decided on the best of evidence, that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
most probably and the semper by Matthew most certainly’ were 
written originally in Hebrew.} The reason is, because they were 
addressed to Jews who read though they did not speak the He- 
brew. But it would have been absurd indeed to write in Hebrew 
to the Romans, the Corinthians, to others utterly ignorant of that 
language, Why did not Josephus, a Jew, write in Hebrew, but 
because he wished his work to make its way among all nations 
that then existed? The same reason influenced the Evangelists 
and Apostles who wrote in Greek. Will you reject the testimo- 
ny of Josephus because his work is not written in his native 
tongue? Will you deny that he ever existed, or that the facts 
he narrates are authentic, because his works are transmitted to 
us in Greek ? If you cannot be guilty of this absurdity, it re- 
mains with you to show why, what is absurd in reference to Jose- 
phus, is justifiable in reference to Christianity. 

One more remark on this part of your paper, and I have done 


* Michaelis Introduction Vol. I. Wakefield’s reply to Paine. 
+ Michaelis ibid. 
{ Michaelis. Vol. III. part 1. Lardner Vo}. III. Belsham’s Epistles. 
7 No, asserted but not certain. R. Cy. 
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with it. Where did you learn that Christ* was a favourite word 
with the Greeks? You have again made an unsupported asser- 
tion. I deny its correctness and the proof lays with you. 

‘* Secondly then, as to times and dates.” 

You begin by saying, that from the year 70, A. D. viz. the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, to the predominance of the Chris- 
tian religion under the Roman emperors, we have no history of 
Jerusalem.” How came you then to discover the piece of history 
recorded in the succeeding sentence? I had always thought that 
it was the peculiar province of history to record facts; that facts, 
relating to past ages, can alone be known as they are recorded 
by history. But in the interval you make, there was no history 
yon inform us. If no history, no facts could be recorded; if no 
facts were recorded, none could be known, But you adduce one. 
There was history therefore. Here, I fear, you are again self- 
confuted. But [ must bring other proofs of the existence of his- 
tory relative to those times. besides your own. Dr. Priestley, 
then, in his Church History, vol. 1.* informs us, that the 
Jews were not entirely quelled, nor was Judea emptied of its inha- 
bitants till the time of Adrian, who began his reign 138 after 
Christ. Under Trajan (117) we find that L. Quietus, on account 
of a victory gained over the Jews, was made governor of Judea. 
And in the 8th year of Adrian, when at last Betthera, a fortified 
place near Jerusalem, was with extreme difficulty taken, was it 
not before, that the Jews were wholly. expelled from Judea. 
Then a Roman colony was founded at Jerusalem, called Eli 
Capitolina, in honour of the Emperor Alius Adrian. So much 
for your gratuitous assertion, that we have no history of the inter- 
val defined by yourself. This interval, let it be observed, in 
which you lay the time of the fabrication of Christianity, was not 
a period of repose but of war and bloodshed. There was not 
then an opportunity for the rise of a new sect. Judea still re- 
mained the abode of conflicting enemies. These enemies, Jews 
and Romans, would, most early have contradicted any fabrication 
the scenes of which were laid among themselves. Nay the eyes 
of the Roman Government and consequently of the Roman peo- 
. ple would be directed to the scene of contest. Nothing, whose 
nature it is to avoid the light could arise and flourish. Had a 
new sect appeared, had its members as, is most natural, consorted 
together, had they spoken as Christianity does of a Kingdom, a 
King, Servants, conquest over enemies, a day of retribution, it 
would quickly have been crushed by the Roman Commanders. 
From the date of the destruction of Jerusalem down to the time 


* See also Gibbon, vol, ii. 278, cap. xy. 

* I have not read Cicero in the ,Latin language ; but in the course of my 
reading a work sent to me by the Vicar of Cerne, I read that Cicero, tra- 
velling in Greece, saw monuments erected to many Christs. Is it so or 
not ! R.C. 
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in which you allow Christianity existed, (120) no new sects could 
have arisen near Jerusalem.’ 

But a Grecian fabulist, you rejoin, thirty years after the fall of 
Jerusalem, set his head to work to lay in Jerusalem the scene of 
a fable. Yow confirm this conjecture by asserting that no one 
could contradict him. As you give us so much novel information, 
pray, good Sir, tell us his name; his residence ; his motives; his 
reward. Was that reward persecution, such as you allow was in- 
flicted on his followers by Pliny. And how made he converts? 
Because nobody could contradict him.- A goodly reason I ween. 
To illustrate your argument, I assert, that the moon is~con- 
densed oxygen. No one can contradict me; therefore every one 
will believe me. I wonder, then, that the old-story of the moon’s 
being made of green cheese has not obtained universal credence. 
My friend, in such a case, the absence of evidence is refutation. 
Still further: am [likely to maintain this absurdity at the sacri- 
fice of life? And will you, and thousands of others, join me in 
braving persecution from those infidels who will not consent to 
oxygenize the moon, even although you and 1 say so? Or to 
give another illustration: do you expect that we shall believe 
the gratuitous assertion you have now maderelatively to the ori- 
gin of Christianity in the absence of all historical evidence; nay, 
in direct contradiction to historical evidence, which gives even 


you a ‘* difficulty?” I am to believe, forsooth, in a certain Grecian | 


fabulist whom I know rot; of whom the world never heard be- 
fore; in aman dropt from the moon, or the brain of one moon- 
stricken; in a tale unevidenced, contradicted by history, at the 
risk of life and happiness. Curious things, certainly, are some- 
times possible, but surely this hardly comes within the range of 
possibility. You require a little too much. Even Christians are 
not quite so credulous as to believe this. 

I had just written thus far when I had the pleasure to hear of 
your liberation from prison. I most sincerely congratulate you 
on the termination of your sufferings, and hope that we have seen 
the last of a wretched system of intolerance. 

The fabrication of the books of the New Testament, then, you 
ascribe to some Grecian fabulist. This fabulist, | think you must 
allow, must have been possessed of a mind of the very first order. 
To conceive and delineate the character of Jesus Chirst with such 
perfect artlessness and consistency; to originate and develope the 
system of gospel morality; to scatter throughout. his fabrication 
so many indications, powerful, because apparently undesigned, of 
reality and truth, could be the work of no ordinary intellect. Is 
it not strange, then, that this gifted mortal was never heard of? 
Was he unknown to his contemporaries? If not, why has not 


® I do not say, that the Christian sect began near Jerusalem; but ata 
distance. Your assertion verifies mine. R. C. 
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some account of him been handed down to these days? Whois 
this, that by one effort has transcended the noblest efforts of 
Aristotle or Cicero, without transmitting to posterity-even the 
echo of his name? What luminary is this which appeared in the 
moral horiz6n with so resplendent a glory, and yet never attracted 
the notice of those whom he enlightened? And yet in this per- 
son; this really fabulous hero, you believe, in preference to one 
whose existence is evidenced by the narratives of credible histo- 
rians. ‘Poyou reply as you say, in another place, that the writers 
of the books of the New Testament were “ illiterate men.” It 
were passing strange that illiterate men could devise such an im- 
posture as Christianity must be. But it were still more strange, 
that men without influence ; without letters; without eloquence ; 
without wealth ; without arms; in a word, “ illiterate men,” could 
foister upon the world acreature of their own production: could 
gain credit toa palpable falsehood; secure it an extensive reception 
some ten or twenty years after its origin, though that reception in- 
volved the loss of all that men hold most dear. 

But what difficulty could there be in overwhelming with the 
conviction of his turpitude the wretched author of this supposed 
fabrication. Contradiction was easy. Myriads of Jews were 
saved from destruction under the walls of Jerusalem.* These 
scattered themselves throughout the Eastern provinces of the 
Roman Empire. Here you suppose Christianity to have had its 
birth. How easy for these Jews to arrest the very first efforts for 
the diffusion of the base falsehood ; to deny the existence of Jesus 
Christ ;. to expose the pretensions to miraculous powers ; to show 
the discrepancies between reality and fiction, the language of 
Judea, and that of our fabulist! Yet Christianity grew, and 
mightily prevailed, and men went to the very death to evidence 
their sincerity, and the truth of their religion. You hint a time 
may come in which the followers of Johanna Southcote may have 
spread themselves widely. Do you believe their numbers will 
ever rival the numbers of Christians even in the days of Constan- 
tine? Ido notthink that you can believeso, You see as well as 
I that her futilities are suffering the fate of all fiction. They are 
all but extinct. Such would have been the fate of Christianity 
had it rested on a similar basis. It might have at first met with 
reception from a few fanatics. But the cunningly devised fable 
would have soon been exposed. The failure of its experiments 
inthe way of miracles; the disappointmentof hopes it presented, 
would soon have brought it to the dust. Instead of this it went 
on gathering strength till it reckoned not a long time after the 
period you assign for its origin, men ‘ of all ranks, and of every 
age ;”+ nay, soon nations and emperors, among its votaries. No 

* Priestley’s Works, vol. 17, p.75. Josephus’ Jewish War, book 6. 
c. Vlij,, sec, 2, and c. iv. sec. 2 and 3. 
+ Pliny’s letter. Gibbon, vol. i. c. xv- 
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one would think this imposture of your fabulist, it seems, 
‘‘ worthy of notice, till it had began to spread widely.” 

The time you fix for its rise is 100, A. D. Strange to say, then, 
it began to spread widely very soon, For in the year 106, Pliny 
thought it not only worthy of his notice, but worthy of the atten- 
tion of the Emperor Trajan also”, And for some time, to say the 
least, before 106, others had thought it worthy their notice, for 
from this same Pliny we learn there had been trials and punish- 
meuts of these “ illiterate” and insignificant men, before he came 
into his province. And no later than 138* was it when your 
learned ally Celsus thought it worthy his notice. Lynx-eyed as 
he was, however, he could not pierce the mist of ezght and thirty 
years, and discover your imaginary fabulist. No; he could not 
discover him, though he may reasonably be said to have been 
fifteen or twenty years in preparing and arranging the materials 
for his elaborate work against Christianity. But eighteen hun- 
dred years are nothing to you. Your keen glance penetrates the 
very depths of antiquity. You defy the limits of time and space 
and transfer yourself.as by magic to the very spot where your he- 
roes are found, and from Dorchester Guol to Palestine, from the 
nineteenth century to the first, extend your arm to shake the hand 
of your friends the Grecian fabulists. 

But what makes this Celsus appearstill more ridiculous, is, that 
the little he did see he saw awry. For though he might have . 
met your friend, the fabulist, every day in the forum, might have 
learned from him the mighty secret by which he contrived to infa- 
tuate thousands, he is actually so silly as to resort to Palestine; to 
Jerusalem ; to Mount Calvary, to the Cross, to discover the origina- 
ter of the religion he purposed to oppose. ‘This bears hard, very 
hard upon your conjecture. Celsus, the learned, the avowed op- 
ponent of your illustrious fabulist, though, all but, if not quite, 
contemporary with the aforenamed personage, never, search as 
he might, never could gain a glimpse of him, or hear even the 
echo of his name. It is a pity you had not endowed your hero 
with the attribute of invisibility. This accession to your conjec- 
ture might have aided you through your present straits. Be it 
then known to you, Sir, that the polesof our earth are not more 
opposed to each other than you and yuur associate,Celsus. For 
ifall the books of the New Testament had perished, Celsus would 
supply us, in his work against Christianity," with ample means to 
repair our loss; so clear and explicit are his references to those 
books, and so numerous his quotations from them.t So much 
for your insinuations, that Christianity arose in tranquillity, 
creeped forth into day, imposture as it was, without opposition, 


* Mosheim’s Church History,, vol. i. + Lardner, vol. iv. p. 118. 

'° Yes, but he found it only precisely where I say it began. R. C. 

'' We have no preservation of Celsus’ book, but the portion contained in 
the extracts made by Origen, which we may be assured were the weakest 
parts. R. C, 
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and was only thought worthy of notice a long period after its 
birth, when ‘“ refutation” became ‘‘ a matter of social or even 
national consequence.” But Celsus and Porphyry, and others, 
we are informed by you, effectually refuted the nonsense of the 
Christians.” If ‘‘ effectually,” of course their arguments are of 
service to your cause. Will you undertake to maintain them? 
Will you rest the defence of unbelief upon them? Let us try the 
force of these effectual refutations. If you refuse this practical 
proof of their cogency, your readers will conclude with me that 
these said effectual arguments are-little worth. But did ever 
these opponents of Christianity call in question the existence of 
Christ—at a time when exposure of his fabulous origin must have 
been easy? And if among their effectual arguments this be not 
found, how comes it that you, at this distance of time, can hope 
to succeed where they saw failure was certain? But how could 
you prevail upon yourself to say that it was the ignorant numbers 
of the Christians that triumphed over their arguments? You 
ought to have known that the Church could already boast of great 
names—Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Ireneus, Minutius, Felix, 
Origen, &c. &c.* ' 

You continue “ we have no account of Christianity within the 
period that Jerusalem existed:as a city with its temple.” Here 
again you arein an error. An’abundance of Christian testimony 
negatives your assertion that “‘ we have no account,” &c.* But, 
we havemore, Josephus, it may be granted, though it is by no 
means certain, does not mention Jesus Christ. Yet he mentions 
John the Baptist. Now the relation which this person bore to 
Jesus, and in his public capacity proves his real existence. For 
supposing that a contemporary historian had mentioned Crwesaty 
and not Pompey, and you knew from other credible authors 
(and that such existinregard to Christianity cannot be disproved) 
the connection that subsisted between Pompey and Cesar, you 
would assuredly consider the mention of the name of Ceesar as 
a proof that Pompey existed. It might appear strange to you 
that Pompey should not be named ; but you would remember that 
this might be accounted for in various ways; for instance, because 
the historian could say no ill of Pompey, and was indisposed to 
say any good of him. Such it is presumable was the case with 
Josephus. He had his prejudices as a Jew; as a courtier : and 
that same prejudice which blinded his eyes to the evidence in fa- 


* Mosheim’s Church History. + Lardner, vol. iii. p. 534, 
2 The books of Porphyry are also lost, and I infer the power of their 
argument from their destruction.* R. C. 


* See a decree by Constantine in No, 18, Vol. 11, of “ The Republican.” 

' If Justin Martyr and Ireneus are great names, what can we find to call 
little? Even Tertullian. deserves not to be considered an authority, who 
could talk of believing an impossibility, and of adhering toasystem because 
it was ridiculous. R C. 
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vour of Christianity, would harden his heart against narrat- 
ing jts claims. But even granting that this is a difficulty, 
we can find one that troubles you to set against it. You are obliged 
to acknowledge that the clear and distinct testimony of Tacitus is 
a difficulty. Let our readers determine which is the greater, the 
silence of an historian for which Ihave to account, or the positive 
affirmation of another historian, who presses so hard against your 
conjecture. This affirmation fixes the origin -of Christianity 
‘‘ within the period that Jerusalem existed as a city with its tem- 
ple.” ‘“ They (the Christians) says Tacitus, ‘‘ had their denomi- 
nation from Christus, who in the reign of Tiberius, was put to 
death as a criminal by the procurator Pontius Pilate.”* Now the 
silence of one historian can never negative the positive testimony 
of another. It may be a fault to conceal a fact, but it is a erime 
to narrate a falsehood. The first may be committed by an histo- 
rian in other respects excellent; the latter can never be perpetrated 
by any one who has the least claim to historic credibility. The 
first may occur through inadvertency; the latter implies wilful 
turpitude. No adequate judge will, I am sure, charge Tacitus 
with the baseness that is implied in the supposition of his having 
sanctioned an untruth. His character remains free from asper- 
sion. Not so that of Josephus. There was in him a laxity of 
moral principle; which would easily lead him to omit any unpopu- 


lar or obnoxious truth. ‘* Josephus,” says the learned and im- ° 


partial Dr. Lardner, ‘‘ knew how to be silent when he thought fit, 
and has omitted some things very true and certain, and well 
known in the world.”—‘‘ And why,” continues he, ‘* should we 
be much concerned about the defects in the writer’s regard for 
Jesus Christ and his followers, who, out of complaisance, or from 
self-interested views; or from a mistaken judgment, so deviated 
from the truth as to ascribe the fulfilment of the Jewish ancient 
prophecies concerning the Messiah to Vespasian, an idolatrous 
prince.”+ Ina word, Josephus was a courtier, and he would do 
what has ever been the characteristic of that class of men, pan- 
der to the prejudices and passions of the great, even though at 
the expence of truth. But Josephus has unadvisedly borne a 
strong testimony to the truth of Christianity. His history of Ju- 
dea—of its inhabitants—of their circumstances just before the 
fall of Jerusalem—of their government under their own princes, 
and the Roman rulers, strikingly accords with the Evangelical 
narrative, and confirms the veracity and ability of its writers.’ 
There is, too, so wonderful an argument between the predictions 
of our Saviour, and their fulfilment as recorded by Josephus in 
his Jewish War, that, coming from an enemy of Christianity, 


* See the testimony of Tacitus. 
t Vol, iii. page 546, quarto edition. 
'' Not if those writers wrote after the first century. R,¢C, 
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would, one might imagine, constrain the belief of all to whom the 
evidence was proposed.* 

If, in answer to the testimony of Tacitus, you say, that he 
wrote of an affair of which he could have no accurate knowledge, 
you impeach the character of an historian before held most ho- 
nourable: you bring a charge which cannot be substantiated. If 
he did not know that of which he wrote, he was bound to be si- 
lent. If he only knew in part, he should have spoken in part. If 
his knowledge was inaccurate his pen should have been inactive. 
If he did not know, know on adequate evidence the truth of the 
matter, he ought to have appeared not to know it. This was 
clearly his duty. Consider his character, and then say was he 
a man to disregard his duty. There was no passion, or prejudice, or 
interest, to predisvose him to narrate either a falsehood, or an in- 
accurate statement. Nay, his predisposition must have been 
against the Christians,” for he was not of them. But he merged 
every minor consideration in the claims of truth: he did not al- 
low the meanness of the origin, nor the paucity of the followers 
of this new sect to prevent his enquiries respecting them. For he 
has spoken when even silence might have been accounted for, if 
not excused; he las spoken in the most positive and distinct 
terms. He has spoken, and he spoke because he knew. 

Indeed, to say that he could not have accurate knowledge of 
an affair that occurred in his infancy is to destroy the whole of 
history. For surely if he could not ascertain correctly that which 
happened some fifty years previous to the time of his writing, he 
and all other historians must have been utterly ignorant of all that 
transpired in ages that were past. Yet am I to believe that there 
is nothing worthy of credit in Robertson; in Hume; in Gibbon ? 
Or to put the matter home to you, is your history of masonry a 
fable? You would not think me very courteous to say so, yet 
I should be justified by your manner of argumentation. 

But, again: you make the time of the Christians beginning to 
increase in Rome, and that of Tacitus’ writing the celebrated pas- 
sage in his annals, to be nearly synchronous. Then, for the first 
time, consequently, could Tacitus have heard of the name of 
Christians. But how was it that a few illiterate men in so vast 
a city as Rome attracted the notice of our great historian ? Or, if 
to get rid of this difficulty, you contradict yourself, I suppose 
that the Christians then and there were numerous, how came Ta- 
citus to be guilty of so great an anachronism as to speak of their 
existence and sufferings some fifty or sixty years before they really 
existed? It will not assist you to say that he adopted their own 
account of themselves. For was Tacitus likely to give implicit 
faith to the gratuitous assertions of persons whom from his narra- 
tive he evidently despised ? Anddoesa sect, fanatics though they 


* Lardner, vol. i. chap. 3. + See hs testimony. 
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may be, speak.of its founder as ‘‘a malefactor,” and their doc- 
trines as ‘* a pernicious superstition,” the terms on which Tacitus 
characterizes Christ and his,religion. 

But you say, “ Tacitus could not have accurate knowledge of 
this affair, because public records were then very rare.’ By 
“then,” you mean, I suppose (for your meaning is not clear), at 
the time in which Tacitus wrote. But what need had he of 
records in a matter that had so recently taken place as the de- 
struction of Rome by Nero? Dol require records to induce me 
to believe the French Revolution, or the conquests of the First 
Consul, or the existence of Thomas Paine, or the increase of 
deism, or the persecution of Carlile, the great cause of it?’* Mat- 
ters that are so recent; that are in every one’s mouth, even in 
that of the humblest individual? Still stronger is the argument 
when I ask could persons of rank ; of extensive knowledge; inte- 
rested in all that occurs; could an historian, bound by duty, whom 
detraction has never aspersed; could these require records to de- 
lineate to them the features of the age in which they lived? Still 
further, the persecution of these persons, whoever they were, was 
a matter of great notoriety. What are the facts ? Nero laboured 
under the infamy of having caused the city to be seton fire. To 
liberate himself from the charge, he accuses the Christians, and 
most bitterly -persecutes them. He transfers, then, the charge 


from himself to others. These people, of course, would become’ 


objects of public attention. The eyes of the whole of Rome, 
would be directed towards them. Curiosity would make enquiry 
and enquiry might easily procure information. Now I ask arewe 
to believe that even the name of these persons would not be 
known; their real and characteristic designation? Is it likely 
that they thus branded; thus held up before the public view; 
thus persecuted, should be confounded with any other class of per- 
sons? Still less, if possible, is it likely that an historian should 
attribute to these persons thus circumstanced, a designation which 
never had existence, according to your theory, till the very mo- 
ment of his writing, till some fifty years after the crime was per- 
petrated with which they stood charged. The correct designation 
of such persons, accused of so capital a crime, must have been 
known. Their designation being known when punished, would 
be preserved in the memory of every Roman; nay, of Tacitus 
himself. Shall we ever forget the name of Guy Fawkes? Shall 
we ever confound him; will ages yet unborn confound him with 
William Pitt? The designation would not only be preserved in 
the memory of every Roman, but also in the public records: 
which brings me again to the disproof of what you assert, that 
‘“‘‘public records were then very rare. 

Supposing, then, thatthere is no cogency in the above remarks, 


'S Yes, most certainly ; for without records you would know nothing of it 
KC. * 
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and that we must have public records to verify e¥Ven the most re- 
cent and votorious matters, public records are obvious. Tlrat re- 
cords were not very rate is clear, from these words of Gibbon.* 
*« At the distance of sixty years it was the duty of the annalist to 
adopt the narratives of contemporaries :” that they were abundant 
you may learn from Adam’s Antiqujties of the Romans, page 17. 
“« Julius Ceesar appointed that what was done in the nocte diurna 
acta (the daily transactions) should be published. An account of 
their proceedings was always made out, and under the succeed- 
ing Emperors we find some Senator chosen for this purpose.” 
“« Public registers were also keptof what was done in the assem-* 
blies of the people, and Courts of Justice: also, of births and 
funerals; of marriages and divorces, &c., which served as a fund 
of information for historians: hence, diurna urbis acta (the daily 
transactions in the city), acta populi (the transactions of the people), 
acta publica” (the public transactions). Though if all these re- 
gisters were religiously preserved, of all these and others, yet you « 
tell us public records were then very rare. 

You go on to assert, that ‘“‘ the Galileans were persecuted by 
Nero.” By Galileans, your argument requires that you mean a 
body of men distinct from the Christians. We are certainly 
greatly indebted to you for this discovery. You are not so modest 
as fo suppose that the Galileans were persecuted by Nero: you 
roundly assert the fact. For your confutation read the words of 
your own Gibbon. ‘‘ Under the appellation of Galileans two dis- 
tinctions of men were confounded; the disciples who had em- 
braced the faith of Jesus, of Nazareth, and the zealots, who had 
followed the standard of Judas, the Gaulonite.. The followers of 
Judas were soon buried under the ruins of Jerusalem, whilst 
those of Jesus, known by the more celebrated name of Christians, 
diffused themselves over the Roman Empire.”+ The real Galileans, 
then, the followers of Judas, did not exist to be persecuted.” But 
if, perchance, by Galileans, you mean the Christians, we object 
not, for, says Gibbon, in a note, ‘* The learned Dr. Lardner has 
proved that the name of Galileans was a very ancient, and, per- 
haps, primitive appellation of Christians.” At the time of Nero 
the Galileans, therefore, could not be confounded with the Ciris- 
tians. They existed no longer. The name survived, but we are 
not disputing about names. ‘The only persons that could be con- 
founded. with the Christians were extinct. The Christians were 
followers of Jesus Christ, whether under the designation of 
Christians, or Galileans."” This is the only fact I am concerned 
to prove. 


* Decline and Fall, vol. iii. p. 409. + Vol. ii, p. 411. 

16 The question is, were there two distinct sects resident in Rome, it 
matters not whether at the same time, known by the name of Galileans. 
Such is my inference both from Lardner and Gibbon. R. C, 

7 But is there not a possibility, that Tacitus might have confounded the 
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I have said above ‘ the only persons,” &c., for the Jews could 
not, any more than the Ghosts of the Galileans, be confounded 
with the Christians. To cite no other authority, the words of 
Gibbon shall establish my point. ‘The Jews possessed very 
powerful adyocates in the palace, and even in the heart of the 
tyrant; and a favourite player of the race of Abraham ; who had 
already employed their intercession in behalf of the obnoxious 
people.””* 

The Jews then had their partisans at Court, and were not 
likely-to be persecuted; were well known, and could not be con- 
founded with any other class of men. But if not confounded in 
the days of Nero, neither they, or any other scct, could be con- 
founded with the Christians fifty years after that period : (public 
notoriety, and the public records would prevent this) they could 
not be confounded with those persons whom Tacitus describes.+ 

But if any doubt can possibly remain who the persons were whom 
Nero persecuted, that doubt must assuredly vanish before the tes- 
timony of another historian. Suetonius, contemporary with Tacitus, 
whom Gibbon characterizes by the epithets “ accurate and dili- 
gent,” affirms, that they were Christians who suffered from the ma- 
lignity of Nero. In his life of Nero, Suetonius says,t ‘‘ The 
CHRISTIANS were punished ; a sort of men of a new and magical 
superstition.” 

If this evidence; the circumstances of thecases ; the impossibi- 
lity of your supposition ; the testimony of two most credible his- 
torians, does not satisfy every rational man, I know not how we 
are to attain certainty. What evidence do you require, Sir? If 
we had the direct testimony of Josephus, this would not satisfy 
the man who js not content with that of Tacitus and Suetonius. 

Your next argument, beginning, “ if there were Christians in 
Rome,” &c. is so obscurely expressed, that I fear I cannot com- 
prehend it. It appears, however, to contain these propositions. 
There were not Christians at Rome in the time of Nero. Why? 
The conduct of Trajan differed from that of Nero. Trajan perse- 
cuted the Christians in the provinces, but did not persecute them 
at Rome. Then comes the inference from this famous and novel 
syllogism, ‘herefore Christians did not exist at Rome in the time 
of Nero, Puta parallel case. Mr. Carlile did not exist in Lon- 
don in the time of George the Fourth, Why? The conduet of 
George the Fifih deviated from that of George the Fourth. 
George the Fifth persecuted the Atheists in the provinces, but 
did-not persecute them in London; therefore Mr. Carlile did not 
exist in London in the reign of George the Fourth. After all, I 


Jewish Galileans with the people called Christians, or Galilean Christians, 
or Christian Galileans? R. C,. 


* Vol. ii. p. 410. + See his testimony. 
¢ Lardner, vol. ili. p. 619. 


No. 26. Vor. XII. 
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may have mistaken your syllogism. There may be cogency in it, 
though I cannot perceive it: but I have not, I assure you, closed 
my eyes to its force. Iflam blind, my blindness is not volun- 
tary. Valeat, therefore, quantum valere potest. In plain Eng- 
lish: Let it have its weight with those that can perceive its 
meaning. 

There is another fact worthy of notice; you tell us that no 
Christian writer, until we come to Eusebius, in the fourth century, 
has narrated the destruction of Jerusalem. Whence you infer, 
that the old Jerusalem was to the first Christians merely a spi- 


ritual city. I shall not trouble myself now with trying the cogency | 


of this argument; I will only disprove the premises, the assertion, 
and leave the conclusion to fare for itself. 

If by narrate you mean, give a detailed account of, you are 
asked, What necessity there was for this, what end could be an- 
swered thereby? The fact was well known; it was narrated in 
the accredited works of Josephus and Tacitus. But if by narrate 
you intend mention, appeal to as a topic of advice and exhorta- 
tion, you are again in an error. You say, “ No CurisTi1aNn 
writer,” &c. P 

Now, the acknowledgment of the books of the New. Testament 
by a long series of writers, from the year 71, (acknowledgment 
made by quotations from these books) asserts the truth of the 
gospel history relatively to the destruction of Jerusalem. These 
books mention that destruction, they draw from it important les- 
sons. Certain writers recognize these books as containing a true 
narrative, and thus adopt their appeal to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. But not to insist on this, we appeal to Barnabas, who is 
placed by Dr. Lardner as early as the year 71. He, you will see 
below,* thus early, long before the fourth century, Sir, alludes to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and makes it the topic of an appeal.” 
“* It remains yet that I speak to you concerning the Temple: how 
these miserable men being deceived, have put their trust in the 
house, and not in God himself, who made them, as if it were the 
habitation of God. For much after the manner of the Gentiles 
they consecrated him in the Temple. But learn therefore how 
the Lord speaketh rendering the Temple vain. [Here follows a 
quotation from the Old Testament.] And so it came to pass. 
For, through their wars, it is now destroyed by their enemies. 
Furthermore, it has been made manifest how both the city, and 
the ‘Temple, and the people of Israel, should be given up.” This, 
to,adopt your own words, “ is something like substantive proof” 
of another error. 


* Lardner, vol. i. 284. and Cave’s Catholic Epistles, 


'® And I refer Mr. Beard to No. 1. Vol. 9. of “ The Republican,” to see the 
worth of Lardner’s testimony, about Barnabas and the first Christians. 
R. Cc. 
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Another assertion immediately follows that upon which I have 
just animadverted. ‘ In the Old Testament we read nothirg of 
a place called Golgotha, or Mount Calvary, or the Pool of Si- 
loam.” Upon this sentence permit me to offer a few remarks. 
Suppose it truth, what then? Whence arises the probability that 
these places were of Christian invention? Has the Old Testa- 
ment mentioned all the places that existed during the long period 
which its history embraces? Does it profess to exhaust an inex- 
haustible subject? If it did, if it were a work expressly treating 
on geography, there were some cogency in your conclusion. The 
argument would then stand in this shape. “ The Old Testament 
professes to describe all the places, mountains, hills, rivers, and 
fountains, in Palestine. But it does not mention Siloam, there- 
fore Siloam never existed.” Here a strict logician would demur; 
he would remind you of the time that had elapsed between the 
date of the last book of the Old Testament and that of the books 
of the New Testament. He would be disposed to think it very 
possible, that during an interval of some hundred years places 
might have exchanged their old for new appellations. And if he 
were an Englishman, the history of Great Britain would furnish 
him some good confirmation of his suggestion. 

But how does the argument now stand. Thus: “ The Old 
Testament mentions the ndmes of some places, it does not mention 
Siloam, therefore Siloam never existed.” In other words, ‘“* Mr. 
Carlile attacked some errors. He did not attack Atheism, there- 
fore Atheism never existed!” Now, in the Old Testament we do 
read of a place called Golgotha, or, which is the same, Gilgal, 
for Golgotha is only the Chaldee form of the Hebrew word Gil- 
gal, of which Calvary is the Latin designation.” See Josh. v. 9. 
Judg. ii. 1. Such a place is there read of. But the Gilgal of the 
Old Testament is not the Calvary of the New. The first was near 
Jericho, the second is on the north-west of Jerusalem. But 
though Calvary is not mentioned in the Old Testament, the moun- 
tain of which itis a part is mentioned, viz. Mount Moriah, 2 Chron. 
iii, 1. That Calvary isa part of Mount Moriah, may be learned 
from Dr. Wells in his Geography of the New Testament: “ Cal- 
vary, a hill upon the greater Mount of Moriah.” The difficulty 
then which presses on Christianity is not the fabrication of a 
place never before heard of: but the ascribing to some petty hill 
near Jerusalem a name not given to it in a book written some 
centuries before it took its rise. Truly, a mighty matter! But 
this is no difficulty to me: I mean to say, rather, itis a confirma- 
tion of the veraeity of the historians. 1 expect these minor diffi- 


'? Ah! this is news! The Old Testament tells us that Gilgal, was the 
hill of foreskins, near Jordan; and the New Testament tells us that Gol- 
gotha was a place of skulls. Does Mr. Beard know the difference between 


* a skull and a foreskin ? R.C, 
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culties in every true history. Iam led to do so by experience. 
A general agreement, with some discrepancies in inferior matters, 
between two historians, always accompanies truth. Did not such 
exist between the narratives of the New Testament and other ac- 
credited writings, Ishould suspect collusion. If all exactly fitted, 
I should think they had been made to fit. I could not attribute 
this to an undesigned coincidence. But, Sir, you should have 
looked into a Concordance again before you asserted that Siloam 
was not spoken of in the Old Testament. In Nehemiah iii. 15. 
the word, a little varied in the English, occurs Siloah. If this 
had not satisfied you, by referring to Josephus, (book v. chap. xi. 
Jewish war), you would have learned that this name at least was 
not ‘ of Christian invention.” ‘ Siloam—that it is the name of 
a fountain (near Jerusalem) which hath sweet water in it, and this 
in great plenty also.” By the bye, I forgotto ask you, while writ- 
ing the above, how it came to pass that Calvary, which is a Latin ° 
name, was fabricated by “ a Grecian fabulist,” by ‘ illiterate 
men?” How these impostors came so far to forget their vocation 
as to attach a Latin designation to a Hebrew hill: and I| forgot 
to inform you, that it was “most natural for a Chaldee and a Latin 
name to be given to a place, when, and not before, the Chaldee 
and Latin language were spoken in its vicinity. But I forbear: 
it is a pity thrice to slay the slain. 

I omit the notice you have taken of miracles, because that mat- 
ter is altogether foreign to the point in dispute. Had you even 
eove that miracles were never wrought, you could not hence 

ave inferred the non-existence of Jesus Christ. But I am, I 
must confess, astonished at the amount of dogmatism contained 
in the few words devoted to the exploding of the absurdity of mi- 
racles. What impression this may make on other people I know 
not, but I do know, that I am not Wisposed to defer to the gratis 
dictum of Mr. Carlile. If I am to have a Pope, it shall be one 
that is venerable by his antiquity, or respected for his erudition. 

“ Another fact is, (you inform us) that the earliest record of 
Christianity in existence is the letter by Pliny to Trajan.” You 
speak here, too, as of matters about which there could not be two 
opinions. But you might have known that it is by no means cer- 
tain that Tacitus did not write that portion of his history which 
proves the existence of Christianity before the fall of Jerusalem, 
until the sixtieth year of his age. Gibbon indeed implies this, 
but he had no historical document to establish his opinion. 
Granting, however, that Tacitus was sixty years old when he 
wrote this portion of his history, does his testimony only relate to 
the moment of composition? The historian is occupied during 
a long series of years in procuring and arranging his materials be- 
fore he commits to paper that narrative which is to descend to 
posterity. Hear what Gibbon says in confirmation of this remark. 
He is speaking of thé work (his annals), from which the testimony 
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before alluded to is extracted. ‘‘ To collect, to dispose, and to 
adorn a series of four score years, in an immortal work, every 
sentence of whith is pregnant with the deepest observations, and 
the most lively images, was an undertaking sufficient to exercise 
the genius of Tacitus himself during the greatest part of his life.”* 
He was occupied then in collecting materials during the greater 
art of his life. Say he lived seventy years,and the greatest part 
of his life forty. At thirty then he began to collect his materials, 
We are authorized, therefore, to refer the testimony of Tacitus to 
a much earlier part of his life than his sixtieth year, It is to the 
time when an historian decides on the reception of a certain do- 
cument that his testimony refers. But this can seldom be ascer- 
tained; we therefore always refer the testimony of an historian 
to the age in which he flourished, not to the moment in which a 
certain part of his works was composed. Now Tacitus was born 
in the year 61 or 62, A. D.; and it is allowed by Bayle in his 
Dictionnaire Historique, and confirmed by Dr. Lardner,+ that 
Tacitus flourished in the first century. Every imparti=| judge 
will then I imagine think that Lardner has placed the testimony of 
Tacitus sufficiently late when he fixes it at100, A.D. Atany 
rate, I am suré that few will deny that he is as competent to de- 
cide such a question as either you or I; and his acknowledged 
impartiality will guard him against the suspicion of having wil- 
fully antedated the evidence in question. 
If then the reason of the thing, and the authority of a compe- 
tent judge, decide, and they decide against your assertion, that 
the earliest record of Christianity is the letter by Pliny,{ the evi- 


* Vol, ii, p. 409. 

+ Vol, iii, p. 610. See also Mosheim, vol. vi. Chronological Tables, 

t Even granting that the testimony of Pliny is earlier thanthat of Taci- 
tus, and what do we concede? Nothing, but we gain the meaus of confat- 
ing Cur opponent’s visionary conjecture. Aboutethe year 100, A. D. he 
teils us Christianity first saw the light. One hundred | suppose he has said 
for the sake of round numbers, It might have been perchance 101 or 106. 
Now the latest year to which Pliny’s testimony can be referred is 106, 
Peruse then, reader the account of the state of Christianity in 106, as trans- 
cribed from Pliny’s letter to Trajan and then say, is it credible that a baseless 
fabrication, of the nature of Christianity, recommended by “ illiterate men,” 
(it their advocacy may be called recommendation) could have diffused itself 
(pervagata) diffused itself through “ cities, towns, villages,” engrafted itself 
in the bosoms of men, “ of every rank,” with “ trials and punishments,” 
for its rewards, in the space of at the farthest six years? Nay more, within 
the same time caused the temple to be “ almost forsaken” and the sacred 
solemnities to suffer ‘¢ A LonG intermission?” Is this credible? Grant that it 
is. I have still something in reserve to demolish this castle built in the air, 
From Pliny’s letter it appears that some had been Christians above twenty 
years, This, alas! brings us back to fourteen years before the time that 
our theorist permits Christianity to see the light. Fourteen years before 
our Grecian fabulist had fabricated his Christianity, this history appealed 
to by Mr. Carlile, affirms Christians to have been in existence! I have 
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dence of Pliny is justly dated 106, A. D.t consequently, that of 
Tacitus must be esteemed prior to it. . 
Before making the strictures which I intend on the remarks 
which you subjoin to the assertion whose correctness | have now 
questioned, I will copy the evidence of Tacitus that our reader 
may judge which is most cogent, his narrative or your conjectures 
I follow the translation of Dr. Lardner. After a description of 
the terrible fire at Rome in the tenth of Nero, and the sixty- 
fourth of our Lord, in which a large part of the city was consumed, 
and an account of the order given for re-building and beautifying 
it, and the methods used to appease the anger of the Gods, 
Tacitus adds, ‘ But neither all the human help, nor the liberality 
of the Emperor, nor all the atonements presented to the Gods, 
availed to abate the infamy he lay under of having ordered the 
city to be set on fire. To suppress therefore this common rumour, 
Nero procured others to be accused, and inflicted exquisite punish- 
ments upon those people who were in abhorrence for their crimes, 
and were comMONLY known by the nameof Curistians. They 
had their denomination from Christus, who, in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, was put to death as a criminal by the procurator Pontius Pi- 
late. This pernicious superstition, though checked for awhile, 
broke out again, and spread not over JuDEA, THE SOURCE of 
this evil, but reached the city also: whether fiow from all quar- 
ters all things vile and shameful, and where they find shelter and 
encouragement. At first they only were apprehended who con- 
fessed themselvesof that sect; afterwards, a vast multitude disco- 
vered by them; all which were condemned, not so much for the 
crime of burning the city, as for their enmity to mankind. Their 
executions were so contrived as to expose them to derision and 
contempt. Some were covered over with the skins of wild beasts, 
and torn to pieces by dogs; some were crucified; others, having 
been daubed over with combustible materials, were set up as 
lights in the night-time, and thus burned to death. Nero made 
use of his own gardens as a theatre on this occasion, and also 
exhibited the diversions of the Circus ; sometimes standing in the 
crowd as a spectator, in the habit of a charioteer; at other 


already said, that it is not to establish the truth of Christianity,so much as 
to confute the objection of Mr. Carlile that I write, yet I refrain here from 
quoting ashort sentence of Dr. Lardner’s. Speaking of the testimony of 
Dion Cassius he says, “ this is at least the fourth historian who has afforded 
us a testimony to the persecution (therefore to the existence) of the Christians 
in the reign of the Emperor Domitian,”* who died, according to Mosheim, in 
the Phat 96. Have my readers any pretensions to rationality? if they have 
(and I doubt it not) they can only give one reply to the following question. 
Can the testimony of four credible historians be destroyed bv a bare con- 
jecture? , 
+ Lardner, vol, iv. p. 11. 


* Lardner, vol. iv. 185. 
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times driving a chariot himself; till at length these men, though 
really criminal, and deserving exemplary punishment, began to be 
commiserated as people who were destroyed, not out of regard to 
the public welfare, but only to gratify the cruelty of one man.”* 
This, then, is the evidence of Tacitus, the famous passage copied 
entire, Is ¢his a description of the Christians supplied by them- 
selves? Is not the evidence most clear and positive? For any 
other historical fact is their testimony more distinct than is here 
found for the rise of Christianity? Is sueh evidence to be de- 
stroyed by mere conjecture? Why really, Mr. Carlile, I might, 
following your example, disprove your existence. I might begin 
“the age in which Mr. Carlile lived was an enlightened age. 
Such an age could not persecute. It was an age,in which Chris- 
tianity, that mild and benevolent system, was the religion esta- 
blished by law. The laws, therefore, would breathe its spirit. Such 
laws could not persecute for a manly avowal of opinion. Insuch 
an age, Mr. Carlile could never have been persecuted. There 
must be an error in history. The character of tke times belies the 
assertions of historians. Mr. Carlile could never have existed.” 
And “ who, I might continue to corroborate my conclusion, who 
can believe that there ever was seen in human shape one who took 
a demoniacal pleasure in degrading the human species, in level- 
ling them with the brutes; sneering at God ; exhibiting the most 
revolting representations of him; elevating ‘ matter’—‘ matter’ 
into his deity, and himself into an ‘ animal?” No: I should say 
this is too much to require of the grossest credulity. It is in 
vain to adduce the positive testimony of history. It must be a 
calumny. The history of human nature proclaims it such. Car- 
lile can be nothing but a ‘ hero of fable, the personification of the 
principle of evil.” 

But to come to a very serious matter, howcould you, Mr. Car- 
lile, prevail upon yourself to assert, that Pliny, “ by his own con- 
fession, knew nothing of the Christians” before he came into the 
Grecian cities of Asia minor? This assertion you must substan- 
tiate, or your credit is lost. Here, then, follows Pliny’s own ac- 
count of the matter—your readers shall judge for themselves of 
the correctness of your assertion. The testimonyof Pliny, I have 
before said, is placed by Dr. Lardner in the year 106, A. D. 

‘“« Pliny to the Emperor Trajan wisheth health and happiness. 
It is my constant custom, Sir, to refer myself to you in all matters 
concerning which I have any doubt. For who can better direct 
me when I hesitate, or instruct me when I am ignorant. I have 
never been present at any trials of Christians; so that I knew not 
well what is the snbject matter of punishment, or of enquiry, or 
what strictness ought to be used in either. Nor have I been a 
little perplexed to determine whether any difference ought to be 


* Tacit. Ann. lib. xv.c.44. Lard. vol. tii. 611, 
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made on account of age, or whether the young and tender, and 
the full grown and the robust ought to be treated all alike; whe- 
ther repentance should entitle to pardon or whether all who have 
once been Christians ought to be punished. though they are now no 
longer so: whether the name itself, although no crimes be detec- 
ted, or crimes only belonging to the name ought to be punished. 
Concerning all these things | am in doubt. 

In the mean time, I have taken this course with all who have 
been brought before me and have been accused as Christians. 
[have put the question to them, whether they were Christians. 
Upon their confessing to me that they were, I repeated the ques- 
tion a second and a third time, threatening also to punish them 
with death. Such as still persisted I ordered away to be punish- 
ed, for it was no doubt with me whatever might be the nature of 
their opinions, that contumacy and inflexible obstinacy ought to 
be punished. There were others of the same infatuation whom 
because they are Roman citizens. I have noted down to be sent 
to the city. In ashort time, the crime spreading itself, even 
whilst under persecution, as is usual in such cases, divers sorts 
of people came in my way. An information was presented to me 
without mentioning the author, containing the names of many 
persons, who, upon examination denied that they were Chris- 
tians, or had ever been so; who repeated after me an invocation 
of the Gods, and with wine aud frankincense made supplication 
to your image, which for that pnrpose I had caused to be brought, 
and set before them together withthe statues of the deities. More- 
over they reviled the name of Christ. None of which things, as 
is said, they who are really Christians, can by any means be 
compelled todo. These therefore I thought proper to discharge. 

Others were named- by «an informer who at first confessed themselves 
Christians and afterwards denied it. The rest said, they had been Chris- 
tians but had left them; some three years ago, some longer’ and one or 
more above twenty years, They a!l worshipped your image and the statues 
of the Gods, they also reviled Christ. They affirmed that the whole of their 
fault or error liy in this, that they were wont to meet together on a stated 
day before it was light, and sing among themselves alternately a hymn to 
Christ as a God, and bind themselves by an oath, not to the commission of 
any wickedness, but not to be guilty of theft, or robbery, or adultery, ne- 
ver to falsify their word, nor to deny a pledge committed to them, when 
called upon to return it. When these things were performed, it was their 
custom to separate, and then come together again to a meal, which they 
ate in common without any disorder; but this they had forborn since the 
publication of my edict, by which, according to your commands, I prohibited 
assemblies. After receiving this account, I judged it the more necessary to ex- 
amine, and that by torture, two maid-servants, which were called ministers, 
But these discovered nothing, beside a bad and excessive superstition- 
Suspending, therefore, all judicial proceedings, I have recourse to you for 
advice ; for it has appeared unto me a matter highly deserving considera. 
tion, especially on account of the great number of persons who are in dan- 
ger of suffering. For manyof all ages and every rank of both sexes, likewise are 
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accused and will be accused. Nor has the contagion of this superstition seized 
cities only, but the lesser towns also, and the open country. Nevertheless it 
seems to me, that it may be restrained and corrected. {t is certain that 
the temples which were «almost forsaken, begin to be more frequented. And 
the sacred solemnities after a long intermission, are revived, Victims like- 
wise are every where bought up, whereas for some time there were few 
purchasers, when, it is easy to imagine, what numbers of men might be re- 
claimed, if pardon were granted to those who shall repent!” 

Now, Sir, point out the “ confession.” Where does Pliny confess that he 
knew nothing ¢f this sect before he came into his province? He speaks of 
ignorance indeed, but solely respecting the way in which the Christians 
should be treated, and not respecting who they were. But lest your 
friends should imagine, that |, by withholding the reply of Trajan, endea- 
vour to deprive you of the means of immediate juntiocation, I subjoin his 
rescript. 

‘“‘ Trajan to Pliny wishes health and happiness. 

You have taken the right method my Pliny, in your proceedings with those 
that have been brought before you as Christians, for it is impossible to esta- 
blish any onerule that shall hold universally. They are not to be sought for. 
If any are brought-before you, and are convicted, they ought to be punished. 
However, he that denies his being a Christian, and makes it evident in 
fact, that is, by supplicating to our Gods, though he be suspected to have 
been so formerly, let him be pardoned upon repentance. But in no case, 
of any crime whatever, may a bill of information be received without being 
signed by him who presents it; for that would be a dangerous precedent 
and unworthy of my government.” I again demand the “ confession.” It 
is not as far as I can perceive to be found in these letters, The Chris~ 
tians are spoken of as persons whose characters were perfectly well known, 
Pliny designates Christiaas as certain persons whom he met with in his pro- 
vince. If the name had been new either to himself or the emperor he would 
have commenced his letter by describing them; he would have said, 
‘* since arriving in these parts, | have met with a certain class of men whom 
they call Christians, a religious body, deriving their name, &c.” On the 
contrary he speaks of the name as one perfectly familiar to himself and the 
emperor. Had Trajan been ignorant of these Christians, Pliny must have 
known it, and would have described them, especially as he was anxious to 
know the will of the emperor respecting the treatment they were to meet 
with at his hands. Suppose that one of your followers were to write to 
you for information respecting the arguments which he should employ to 
confute, say, fur the sake of a name, the Keractus. Would he not begin 
by desciibing the views of the persoris, their arguments, their origin, and 
whatever else might serve to give you an adequate idea of hiswants? And 
if he did not do so, every rational being would infer that there was a per- 
fect understanding between you and your correspondent respecting the sect 
in question. 

There is a good reason, therefore, to believe, that a Christian was a cha- 
racter well-known, and this, besides the absence of all “ confession,” nega- 
tives your bold assertion, that ‘* Pliny knew nothing, by his own confes- 
sion, &c.” ‘ 

These remarks are confirmed by the following words of Pliny’s letter, 
“ This (2, e. assemblies) they had forborne, since the publication of my 
edict, by which, according to your commands, I prohibited assemblies.” 
There is good reason to believe, that Pliny wrote his letter to Trajan, soon 
after his arrival in his province. Before this, he had issued an edict. It 
is not, therefore, unreasonable to infer, that he brought this edict with 
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him, which we see by: its effects, regarded the Christians. Both he and 
the emperor then were acquainted with the persons against whom they 
were legislating, before Pliny came into Bithynia. This, Sir, I think 
will be the conclusion of your readers, unless you adduce the aforenamed 
“confession.” In pointing out the words of the letter, which contain 
this ‘‘ confession,” you will oblige us by extending your kindness so far as 
to inform us in what part of the letter you discovered that “there were 
then no books among these Christians.” 

But we have yet if possible, a more weighty matter to settle with you 
“¢ All the information that Pliny could get of them, was, that they were a 
FEw staves,” &c. How could you write this and not blush? Read, Sir, 
the clearest conviction of this base falsehood, in the letter above quoted. 
“ For many of all ages, of every rank, of both sexes, are accused, and will 
be accused. Nor has the contagion seized cities only, but the lesser towns 
also and the open country.” 

I have only time to enter my solemn protest against your attempt to en- 
list Origen, under your infidel standard. The only question is, did Origen 
represent Jesus Christ as ‘a hero of fable.” You are challenged to the 
prpor of it. One more topic and I have finished this most disagreeable 


ta 


‘‘The close similarity between the fable of Jesus and that of Prome- 
theus, is another proof, that the former contains no literal truth.” I reply 
by another reductio ad absurdum. ‘The close similarity between the fable 
of Prometheus and that of Carlile, the material ‘‘ principle of reason,” 
persecuted “by the power of pre-existing error,” is another proof that the 
former never had any real existence. But, now, pray Sir, where do you 
find this close similarity?’ This you should have exhibited before you 
drew your inference. Every school-boy might confute you from his clas- 
sical dictionary. Lempriere among other things, says of Prometheus: 
“‘ He surpassed all mankind in cunning and fraud. He ridiculed the Gods 
and deceived Jupiter himself. To punish him, he ordered Mercury or 
Vulcan to carry this artful mortal to Mount Caucasus, and there tie him to 
a rock, where for thirty thousand years a vulture was to feed upon his 
liver.” If there be close similarity between this fable and the history of 
Jesus, then there may be similarity between Atheism and Christianity, 
Virtue and Vice, and whatever else is most opposed. 

J. R. BEARD. 


Note.—I have not had space or time to make an answer in full to this 
article ; nor even to make notes on the latter part of it. I shall, therefore, 
devote as early a number of ‘‘ The Republican” as possible to it. For the 
present, I have been deprived of the use of my small stock of books, 
they being locked up, and I having no where to put them when unlocked, 
os reference, to reply to such an article, is essential. This, therefore, must 


not be considered as my reply. R, C. 
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IRVING AND THE DOCTORS. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURES. 


Tue assertion of Mr. Irving, that all the literary and scien- 
tific men of the day are infidels, has frightened the surgical 
lecturers, at least, out of their common sense or honesty. When 
I attended lectures, infidel opinions were freely uttered by 
lecturers, and, as they bore the stamp of truth, were as freely 
acquiesced in by pupils. But, now, alas! the scene is changed. 
Neither the conventicle, nor the Inauisition could require more 
cant, false logic, and humbug. The first symptom of this that 
met my eye, was a report in a medical journal, edited by a Dr. 
Johnson, of the speech of Sir H. Halford (well and justly ridi- 
culed by “* The John Bull”) on the opening of the new College of 
Physicians, in which the sapient baronet praised Dr. Bailey 
for his, religious principles, and which the worthy editor, pa 

nobile fratrum! reports, because it rescues. the profession from 
the horrible charge of scepticism! This pretty piece of humbug 
or folly, I find by “‘ The Lancet,” is well followed by the Anato- 
mical Lecturers of London in general. 

Not to trouble your readers with the similar nonsense of 
many, I will take one of the ablest surgeons and best anato- 
mists, my late master, Mr. Charles Bell. 

He says, “‘ For it (Anatomy) not only furnishes you with 
a knowledge of a human art—an art more or less connected 
with many others, but it brings home to you the perfections of 
the Great Author of your existence; it gives you the most strik- 
ing instances of his power and wisdom, and it furnishes you 
with the just conclusion that the same power which formed con- 
tinues to watch over and protect” !! again, “‘ From a careful ex- 
amination of the body, we are led naturally to consider the being 
dwelling in a body, otherwise 1ns1GNiFIcCANT!!” How are the 
mighty fallen! Howis science degraded when it stoops to support 
the superstitions of barbarism! I did not mean a pun; but such ob- 
servations are more worthy our professional progenitors, the bar- 
bers, than an enlightened philosopher like Mr. Bell. Even in so bad 
a cause, I did not think him capable of uttering so much absurdity 
in so short a space. The first part of the first sentence is a false 
and illogical assumption, that the lesser wonder, man, could not 
be self existent, but the greater wonder, God,could, This is mak- 
ing the minor include the major. Mr. B. might as well tell us’ 
St. Paul’s Church is larger than the globe of which it forms a part. 
Then comes the ‘‘ power and wisdom;’; when Mr. B.’s life is de- 
voted to remedy the: weakness of omnipotence, the blunders of 
wisdom, and the imperfections made bya PerFecT Beno! IfMr. 
B, were capable of acting, or thinking,as he speaks, he ought, for 
his own credit and the safety of his patients, to convert his scalpel 
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into a pruning hook. Dr. Johnson, not the sapient editor, but 
the literary colossus, said, that lord Monboddo wrote nonsense 
without knowing it, but Rousseau knew he was writing nonsense, 
The latter, I must think, is the case with Mr. Bell, and with most, 
if not all the lecturers. Itis cant, disgracefulcant. Science basely 
crawling with fear, while the Promethean vulture, priestcraft, 
finds new food in every bound of Genius towards its kindred 
skies. 

But to resume. The conclusion of the first sentence, “* that the 
same power which formed continues to watch over,” &c.is worthy 
the logic of the rest. It is a complete non sequitur, and if God 
watched, what need of Mr. Bell’s surgery? What use are his 
discoveries in the nervous system? Why devote our acknow- 
ledged 1mMPERFECT faculties of mind (another specimen of wis- 
dom and power!) to mitigate the evils of our Perrecr! bodily 
structure? Then the second sentence finishes the absurdity. 
This fine body, which proves so much for the “ wisdom 
and power,” is otherwise INSIGNIFICANT! except that we are 
** naturally” \ed to consider the being dwelling therein. Mr. 
Laurence, thanks to lord Eldon, has proved to all the world that 
we are naturally led to no such thing. He has stated truly that 
** the soul (he should have said the thinking facalty, or prin- 
ciple of vitality, for it is not certain whether they be identical) 
could not be discovered amidst the blood and filth of a dissecting 
room! On the contrary, anatomy would lead us to deny altoge- 
ther the independent existence of the being dwelling in the body, 
(what knife is fine enough to cut it, or discover its seat ?) 
though physiology may, perhaps, lead us to a somewhat different 
conclusion.” 

1 must observe, that I have taken Mr. Bell, because I highly 
respect his great and various talents, and regret their perversion, 
and because, ‘‘ as the greatest beauties sometimes have a mole,” 
they can better afford to have it noticed. 

10, Goodge street, Middlesex Hospital. R. T. WEBB. 

P. 8. I believe I have intimated on the immaculate conception 
that there is no better evidence of design in health than in disease. 
An eye we can see with and a blind eye are equally the result of 
certain principles acting on certain structures, and we merely 
adapt the use to the structure. My shoulder was not designed to 
enable my arm to move in every direction; but I adapt the motion 
to the structure. The proof of this is, (without noticing the ab- 
surdity of a perfect designer making cripples), the variety of ope- 
rations persons can perform, who are born without the organs, 
Deists say, were designed to perform them: a savage might suppose 
glass was designed for windows but we know it is only adapted. 
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FURTHER EXPOSURE OF THE “ ODD FELLOWS.” 


To Mr. R. Carlile, 135, Fleet Street, London. 


Sir, Kensington, Nov. 20, 1825. 
Tue following is a correct account of the King’s Lodge of Odd Fellows, 
Kensington. ‘There is no higher lodge than this of Kensington, of which I 
am amember. ‘The following is a list of the officers of the Kensington 
lodge: a noble gra:id, with his two supporters, a vice-grand, with his two 
supporters, a secretary, a warden, a tiler or guardian, and a treasurer. 
The noble grand wears a scarlet robe, trimmed with fur, and faced with 
velvet, and yellow epaulettes on the shoulders, a round scarlet hat, turned 
up in front, and a black velvet regalia, trimmed with gold lace. The vice- 
grand wears the same, and all other officers wear the same, excepting the 
warden and guardian. During an initiation, the warden wears a cocked 
hat similar to an officer’s of the army. ‘The guardian wears a black robe, 
and a mask representing a merry devil’s head with two horns standing up. 
The noble grand’s mask resembles a very old man’s face, with a long beard 
and nose. ‘The warden is the same. The vice-grand’s resembles an ugly 
old man’s face, without a beard, and a tremendous nose. The brothers 
wear all sorts and sizes. ‘There is an election every quarter for a new noble 
and vice-grand, and a secretary. ‘The noble grand receives a medal of sil- 
ver the value of one guinea. ‘his medal represents a blazing star; in the 
centre is a representation of Noodle the Fourth’s head. ‘The vice-grand 
receives one of the value of ten shillings. And the secretary receives seven 
shillings per quarter. 

The following is the form of an initiation :—“ Lodge night, Nov. 1825; 
Past Grand Taylor proposes Mr. Robert Wellford, of Kensington, to be- 
come a brother noodle of this order, seconded by Past Grand Silverthorn.”’ 
The noble noodle gives it out, “ That all you who are brothers of this 
lodge, that are of opinion, that the said Robert Wellford shall become a 
brother noodle of this our order, being every way qualified, that is to say, 
is no bailiff, or bailiff’s follower, no commen informer, no apprentice, and 
has obtained the age of twenty-one years, signify the same by holding up 
your right hand.” This being done, two past grands are sent down stairs 
to inspect the new noodle, to see that he is every way qualified. The 
warden prepares for the initiation. The brother who has proposed the 
new noodle goes and brings him to the door of the lodge, and gives three 
knocks. The guardian answers, and asks, ‘“* Who comes there?” The 
answer is, “* A gentleman regularly proposed, who wishes to be initiated 
into our most honourable order.” The guardian reports to the noble grand, 
and he receives an order to admit him. In opening the door be makes as 
much noise as possible with the chain that crosses it, as the new noodle 
enters, all the brothers make a great noise with scraping their feet on the 
floor. The guardian takes noodle by the collar and says, “ In whom do 
you put your trust?” Noodle answers, “ In God.” The guardian leads 
him to the warden, and tells him to observe that venerable character sit- 
ting before him. Noodle is toid to place his hands under the guardian’s 
arms and lift him up; but he must he very careful, for he is very old and 
infirm. As soon as noodle has lifted him up, the warden seizes him by the 
collar of the shirt with a violence that often breaks cloth, or stitches, or 
buttons, and says, in a fierce toue, ‘ Stand, thou presumptuous mortal, and 
know, that the best and wisest of-men have been Odd Fellows in all ages. 
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Are you come here with an evil eye, or wrangling disposition, to peep and 
pry into the secrets of our order, and go make them to the open world? If 
you have, we will brand you with such a mark of infamy; that death itself 
shall not erase: answer me.” Noodle says, “ No.” ‘If, on the con? 
trary, you prove a true and faithful brother, we will nourish you to the 
brink of the grave. Give me your right hand, and follow me—take care 
you do not look back.” Noodle is told tu give his Christian and surname, 
and to speak with a voice like thunder, for he is very deaf. This Noodle 
does, the warden leads him to the vice-grand, where he is told to make a 
bow: then to the right and left hand supporters. He is addressed by the 
vice-grand in the following manner: “ Stranger, stranger, stranger, can 
you keep a secret?’ Noodle answers, “I-can.” “I have to inform you, 
that what you are about to undertake is more serious than you may expect, 
not deviating from the:laws of this realm. I have nothing more to say to 
you but to recommend you to cur most noble grand and his right hand sup- 
porter ; take particular notice of what he shall say to you. I will thank 
you to make me a low bow, and depart.” Noodle is led to the noble 
grand’s right hand supporter, and the following dialogue passes : —“ Stranger 
and intended brother, is it by your own desire that you wish to become a 
brother of this our order?” Noodle—“ Yes.” “‘ Then I will thank you 
to place your right hand on your left breast, and your left hand on this in- 
strument of death, and emblem of justice, and repeat after me our most 
solemn and binding obligation—‘ I do most faithfully promise to pay all 
due respect to our most noble grand Odd Fellow, to promote mirth, and 
relieve a brother in distress, without injury to myself, wife, family, or 
friends. I will not betray, nor cause to Soltis the secrets of this order. 
All this I do most faithfully promise, upon my honour, upon my honour, 
upon my honour.’ ” This is considered as binding as an oath taken before 
a magistrate. A brother near the canopy sings a song, which begins 


thus :— 


‘¢ Brothers attentive stand, 
While our most noble grand 
Gives you the charge,” &c. &c. &e. 


This song is sung while the noble grand’s two supporters undraw the cur- 
tains of the canopy, for the noble grand is in secret during the whole time 
of the initiation until now ; he is pretending to be asleep. The right hand 
supporter tells Noodle he has come at a very bad time, for the noble grand 
is taking bis slumber. Noodle is asked if he will come another night, or 
have it over now. He says, “ I will have it over now.’ The right hand 
supporter gives the noble grand a shake, and tells him a stranger stands be- 
fore him. The noble grand says, “ How gained he admittance within 
these close and strong.walls?” He is told, by the recommendation of a 
worthy brother. The noble grand says, “ Whereis he?” “ Here he is, quiz 
him, most noble grand, why he looks like an Odd Fellow already, and no 
doubt, under our present disguise, he takes us for such. / But learn, 
stranger, learn, not to judge persons by their outward appearance alone ; 
for sorry am I to say, that mankind oftentimes prove deceitful, and I think 
here is a proof of it.” Noodle is told to make a very low bow. While he 
is doing this, all the brothers slip off their masks. Noodle is then shewn 
the signs; the first is the entering sign, which is three separate knocks on 
the door. ‘The guardian reports to the noble grand, and he reports again. 
Then the door is opened. The next is the pass-word, which is, to place 
the fore finger of your right hand up to the right side of your nose, and let 
it fall carelessly on your left breast. This is to denote the word, should 
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you be asked for it. The word is, ‘ upon my honour.” The grip is done 
by placing your two first fingers and thumb of your right hand to the two 
first fingers and thumb of the brother’s, the same as shaking hands, making 
ahem form a link. Noodle is told to attend the secretary, and pay three 
shillings and one penny, and sit down and make himself comfortable. The 
form of opening and closing the lodge is the same as given by your female 
correspondent. I believe, Sir, that I have given a general outline of the 
order, so that any person can be made an Odd Fellow by purchasing one 
ef your books. 

With best thanks for the excellent exposure you have given of Masonry, 
and with hopes that you will so expose every secret association. I am 
glad to hear you have gained your liberty, and I hope the final triumph 
over your persecuting tyrants. } 

I remain, Sir, your well-wisher and brother Odd Fellow, 
AN OLD PAST GRAND. 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE. 


Sir, Dec: 2, 1825. 
I HAPPENED to see a few evenings ago at the house of a friend, the first 
number of ‘ The Republican,’ published after your liberation. The impe- 
rious and dogmatical strain in which you exact the reader’s acquiescence 
in Atheism, seems to me no less bigoted and absurd than the conduct of 
the Pope when he requires all the taithful to believe that God is a wafer. 
As that, however, is rather a matter of taste than of philosophy, I shall 
proceed at once to discuss the correctness of your position, in stating that 


Theism and Atheism differ only in the etter A. I must first re, 


gize for intruding upon you my difficulties, because not being a reader of 
your Republican, I am not at all familiar with your mode of handling these 
abstractions, and, perhaps, I may use reflections which you have already 
disposed of in the course of your labours. If so, you may, perhaps, never- 
theless, condescend to enlighten my ignorance “ ex cathedra” in an early 
number. 

The “ point” at which Theism diverges from Atheism, if I perceive it 
correctly, lies in this:—The Theist thinks the Creation exhibits proofs of 
design ; if there is design, then a designer, and that designer he calls God. 
All this, I presume, the Atheist denies. 

Without knowing precisely what set of opinions you embrace under the 
general term of Theism, I take it for granted, that I am not far distant in 
the above definition, from the sense in which you employ the word, since 
you occupy some space in the same pamphlet with a confused ranible 
about “ Intelligence ;” the real amount of which strikes me to be this 
that your atheistical disciples are forbidden by you to believe in any intel- 
ligence which they have not themselves seen in action, whereas [ can see 
no good reason why I should lay aside the habit I have contracted of in- 
ferring intelligence when I see its result. 

In order to confine the present communication to a very narrow com- 
pass and professing myself altogether unskilled in atheistical logic, I be 
most humbly to consult you as my “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” in 
the selection of some undeniable facts in the universe around us, and 
wiaich appear to me to involve directly the question of design or no design 
a distinction more material than any quality in the letter A. I hear that 
much to the credit of your industry, you have employed your prison hours 
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in the acquisition of the Greek language, and you are thus beeome ac- 
quainted with the privative power of alpha, but great as ‘these powers 


grammatically are, you will find them insufficient, I suspecty.to banish 


Deity from the world, or the sense of Deity from the mind of man, 
{ shall studiously select the most familiar instances, and shall feel really 
obliged by your publishing, for my information, your views upon each. I[ 


_ here take one example from vegetable, one from oviparous, and one from 


viviparous reproduction. My own reason assisted or unassisted has never 
enabled me to overcome the conviction of design as displayed in these 
facts, and I promise beforehand to avow myself your companion in 
Atheism, if you can show me any of those lines’ and points you speak of, 
by means of which I can arrive at the commencement of each series with- 
out resorting to something, cali it what yeu will, that must have been ante- 
cedent and superior. 

Ist. Acorns produce oaks, and oaks produce acorns; allow me the be- 
nefit of your insight into the origin of things for the purpose of informing 
myself whether this succession begau with an acorn, or did ‘it begin 
with an oak? or did it_begin with both at once? or did it begin with nei- 


ther the one nor the other? If it began with the acorn, did that acorn 


first grow in the earth, and then spring out of it spontaneously. If so, 
why do we not see spontaneous acorns now? 
2d. Which was first, the hen or the egg? If the egg, was it male or 


female? 

3d. Which was first, the lion, the lioness, er the whelp? If the lion, 
how came the lioness; and if the lioness was first, whence proceeded the 
lion? Your’s, 

AN ENQUIRER. 

Note.—To all these questions, I feel no shame in confessing, 
that I canuot answer: But I can ask what it proves for design? 
Let the Enquirer take what he please for his Deity, so as he can 
teach me what it is, and what duties I owe to it. It is not for 
me to say what it is not; but for a positive Enquirer, to say what 
itis. I am content to say nothing about Deity, if they who call 
themselves Deists can be similarly content; if not, it is for them 
to say what they mean by the- word. R.C. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





Tue sum of money received’as subscription for his support during 
the imprisonment of R. Carlile was 14441. 4s. 6d.; for which he 
makes his grateful acknowledgments, and hopes nothing further 
of the kind will be necessary, A person, describing himself an 
agent for the Vice Society, makes occasional purchases at the 
shop, of Palmer’s Principles of Nature, and of the God in parti- 
cular: if inclined for further prosecutions, let them come on. R. C, 
will wait upon their warrants, if they will give him notice, and if 
they become so dishononrable in the warfare as to press the issue 
of more warrants. They need not warrants to compel his appear- 


ance on any suit, 


Printed and Published by R. Carcice, 135, Fleet Street.—All Correspor- 
dences fur ‘ The Republican,” to be left at the place of publication. 














